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same cause; and many minor men of letters laboured
to a like end. Passing from private to public circles,
we see General Maison dividing with Admiral Codrington
the honour of cleansing the Morean shambles. But as
in England so in France popular sentiment was curbed, to
a very considerable degree, by political interest.

Nor did Greece, after her liberation, lack in France,
as elsewhere, her critics and calumniators. The failure
of the new realm to fulfil the absurd expectations of the
sentimentalists who fancied that, with the extinction of
Turkish misrule, Hellas would, in some supernatural
way, become the Hellas of Plato and Praxiteles, very soon
produced among Frenchmen that extravagant pessimism
which is the natural offspring of extravagant optimism.
Edmond About's satires of the modern Hellenes kept
Europe laughing for years;1 but they were not appre-
ciated at Athens.

! On the other hand, the French Government very soon
perceived the advantage of earning the goodwill of the
new State that had sprung up in the Eastern Mediter-
ranean, and missed no opportunity of exploiting Great
Britain's blunders. While Lord Palmerston humiliated
the Hellenic Kingdom on behalf of a fraudulent Israelite,
Louis Napoleon endeavoured to screen it from the shafts
and arrows of his neighbour, and, on failing, marked his
displeasure and that of his country by recalling the French
Ambassador from London.

In consequence of an unusual concurrence of circum-
stances, the interests of France coincided, for a short
time, with the interests of England, and the two Powers
combined to frustrate the national aspirations of Greece

1 See La Grtce Contemporaine and Le Roi des Montagnes : two
works which seem to exhale through every page the choicest
aroma of Gallic wit and spitefulness.